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Executive  Summary 

Title:  An  Uncertain  Relationship:  Special  Operations  and  Clausewitz’s  On  War 
Author:  Major  Mason  Dula 

Thesis:  An  understanding  of  the  uncertainty  of  war  and  warfare  is  critical  to  reaching  an 
understanding  of  special  operations.  This  uncertainty  exerts  effects  on  the  specific 
militaiy  requirements  of  both  special  and  conventional  operations,  and  reveals  the 
differences  that  must  define  both.  Defining  special  operations  sihiply  as  activities  that 
lack  a  broad  conventional  requirement,  without  highlighting  the  role  of  uncertainty, 
obscures  the  hne  nature  of  special  operations  and  hinders  the  organization  and  training  of 
forces  that  conduct  them. 

Discussion:  Clausewitz’s  concept  of  “trinitarian”  wai'  provides  an  analytical  framework 
to  understand  special  operations.  Trinitarian  wai-  explains  how  change  and  uncertainty 
affect  the  emerging  requirements  of  wai’,  and  how  military  commanders  address  those 
requirements.  Exploring  the  relationship  between  special  operations  and  those  , 
requh’ements  filled  by  conventional  forces  offers  a  deeper  understanding  of  both. 

Linking  special  operations  to  war’s  uncertainty,  and  defining  them  in  relation  to  the 
requirements  that  shape  conventional  operations,  suggests  that  forces  organized  to 
conduct  special  operations  should  have  a  broad  focus  and  an  emphasis  on  adaptability. 
Contemporai’y  definitions  of  special  operations  ai’e  inadequate,  in  pait  because  they  tend 
to  conflate  activities  with  the  actors  that  perform  them.  These  definitions  also  under¬ 
emphasize  the  role  that  a  militai’y  commander’s  creative  spirit  and  intuition  plays  in 
recognizing  opportunities  for  the  conduct  of  special  operations,  and  thus  di’ive  Special 
Operations  Forces  towai’ds  rigidly  proscribed  missions. 

Conclusion:  Political  and  militaiy  leaders  lack  the' luxury  of  allowing  uncertainty  to 
dominate  preparations  for  wai'  and  must  therefore  find  methods  to  attempt  to  manage  it. 
The  ability  to  mount  special  operations  can  serve  as  a  nation’s  hedge  against  the 
uncertainty  of  wai’,  if  they  ai’e  anchored  in  an  understanding  of  trinitai’ian  war  and  its 
implications.  Without  such  an  understanding,  contemporary  models  for  synchronizing 
the  role  of  special  operations  and  other  military  efforts  are  inadequate. 
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Preface 


This  paper  emerged  out  of  a  deske  to  explain  to  military  peers  what  special  operations 
are  and  what  they  are  not.  Initially,  my  view  of  Clausewitz  and  his  writing  was  as  a  foil' 
to  contrast  antiquated  military  theory  to  the  exigencies  of  modern  warfai-e.  As  the  paper 
progressed,  and  my  understanding  of  Clausewitz  and  On  War  deepened,  I  realized  that 
the  ambiguities  surrounding  special  operations  and  the  forces,  which  conduct  them  ai'e 
miiTored  in  Clausewitz’ s  work — rather  than  a  foil.  On  War  became  a  lens  through  which 
to  view  special  operations.  - 

The  faculty  and  staff  at  the  Marine  Corps  Command  and  Staff  College  were  of 
inestimable  help  in  amving  at  this  paper’s  conclusions.  Specifically,  Drs.  Douglas 
Streusand  aird  Paul  Gelpi  prevented  this  paper  from  becoming  a  literature  review  about 
Clausewitz  and  On  War,  helped  fine  tune  my  “tactical  writing”  with  patience  and  insight, 
and  pushed  me  to  write  what  I  thought,  rather  than  relate  what  I  had  learned.  LTC 
Michael  Lewis  dragged  my  head  out  of  the  murky  waters  of  Clausewitzian  tlieofy,  and 
encouraged  me  to  write  from.the  special  operations  background  that  informs  my  thought. 
Finally,  lieutenant  General  Paul  Van  Riper  helped  me  understand  Clausewitz  and  his 
body  of  work  in  a  new  way,  and  one  fundamental  to  the  conclusions  reached  in  this 
paper. 
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Shakespeai'e  offers  only  an  incomplete  ti'uth  in  noting,  “[t]he  end  of  wai-’s 
uncertain.”^  While  contemporaiy  observers  of  war  lai'gely  agi*ee  that  its  outcomes  are 
impossible  to  predict,  a  growing  consensus  of  authors  submit  that  war  is  holistically 
uncertain  in  its  ways  and  means,  as  well  as  its  ends.  Historians,  scientists,  and  strategic 
thinkers  alike  wrestle  to  define  the  effects  of  war’s  uncertainty,  and  the  mechanisms 
through  which  this  uncertainty  exerts  influence  on  wm’s  planning,  conduct,  and 
aftermath.  Uncertainty’s  effect  on  special  operations  is  the  focus  of  this  paper. 

Special  operations  occur  as  a  natural  consequence  of  war’s  “trinitarian”  nature, 
exist  to  service  specific  militai7  needs,  and  are  best  defined  simply  as  operations  that  lack 
broad  conventional  force  requirements.  Trinitaiian  war,  as  described  in  Clausewitz’s  On 
War,  offers  a  universally  valid  description  of  war’s  nature,  and  proponents  of  the  concept 
of  “non-trinitaiian  war”  fundamentally  misunderstand  Clausewitz’s  exploration  of  the  ^ 
subject.  Extant  definitions  of  special  operations  ignore  the  role  of  uncertainty  in 
determining  special  operations’* aim  and  scope,  and  overemphasize  the  contrast  between 
Special  Operations  Forces  and  their  conventional  counteipaifs,  in  isolation  from  the 
requirements  of  war  that  should  define  both; 

Viewing  the  relationship  between  special  and  conventional  operations  through  the 
lens  of  Clausewitz’s  On  War  offers  both  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  differences 
betweeu  conventional  and  special  operations,  and  of  the  circumstances  of  war  that  create 
and  maintain  such  differences.  The  analytical  framework  of  Clausewitz’s  trinity,  which 
describes  the  environment  of  wai‘  from  which  requirements  for  all  military  operations 
emerge,  illuminates  tlie  proper  organization  of  military  forces  tasked  with  the  execution 

'  William  Shakespeai'e, "  Coriolanus,"  V,  iii,  141. 
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of  special  operations,  and  reveals  that  contemporary  models  for  synchronizing  the  role  of 
special  operations  and  other  militai*y  efforts  are  inadequate. 

Examining  Clausewitz’s  On  War 

Clausewitz’s  'On  War  illuminates  the  uncertainty  inherent  in  war.  Recent 
interpretations  of  On  War  and  insights  from  non-linear  dynamics  offer  fresh  perspectives 
on  the  effects  of  uncertainty.  Describing  special  operations  in  relation  to  uncertainty 

j 

requires  a  brief  exploi'ation  of  Clausewitz’s  purpose  and  methodology  in  writing  On  War- 

Despite  the  general  acknowledgement  of  On  War  as  a  classic  requiring  study  in 
order  to  understand  war,  little  consensus  exists  as  to  Clausewitz’s  basic  pui-pose.  The 
simplest  solution  is  to  accept  the  puipose  offered  by  the  Pmssian  himself.  Antulio 
Echevarria  quotes  Clausewitz  in  describing  On  War  as  an  attempt  to  “’dispel  false  and 
fi-ail  concepts’,  of  war  and  to  replace  them  with  verifiable  tiniths,  airaigned  as  a  coherent 
body  of  knowledge,  or  theory.”^  Accepting  this  explanation  of  On  War's  puipose 
provides  a  conceptual  framework  for  establishing  a  clear,  useful,  and  verifiably  true 
definition  of  special  operations. 

In  order  to  expose  false  theories. and  determine  war’s  tinths,  Clausewitz  employed 
the  dualism  of  wai'’s  objective  and  subjective  natures,  and  the  influence  of  both  on  an 
understanding  of  wai'.  Objective  tmths  about  war  demonstrate  validity  across  time  and 
circumstances,  while  subjective  trtiths  change  over  time,  and  according  to  differing  ' 
perspectives."^  Wai'’s  truths,  according  to  Clausewitz,  ai'e  comprised  of  objective 

^  Antulio  J.. Echevarria  II,  Clausewitz  and  Contemporary  War,  (New  York,  NY :  Oxford  University 
Press,  2007),  13. 

^  Clausewitz,  On  lYflr,  85,  151. 

Colin  Grey,  Another  Bloody  Century:  Future  Waifare,  (Pheonix,  AZ:  Orion  Books  Ltd,  2005),  31-32. 
Echevarria  also  explores  the  antithetical  explanations  of  objective  knowledge  offered  by  modern  theorists 
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principles  that  should  serve  as  a  stable  foundation  from  which  to  addi'ess  war’s  subjective 
chai'acteristics  through  the  application  of  insight  and  intuition.^  Accepting  the  existence 
of  universally  valid  elements  of  war  and  assuining  that  special  operations  exist  within 
wai'’s  objective  or  universal  context,  implies  that  these  universal  elements  also  govern  or 
affect  special  operations. 

It  is,  ironically.  Clause witz’s  focus  on  war’s  verifiable  tiuths  that  fuels 

contemporary  debates  on  the  relative  mutability  of  wai-’s  natur*e  and  its  chai-acter. 

Clausewitz  famously  defines  war  as  an  act  of  violence,  and  others  have  suggested  that  the 

“technique  of  applying  that  violence”  describes  warfare.^  Put  another  way,  Clausewitz 

discriminates  between  war  and  warfare  as  the  proper  context  in  which  to  seai'ch  for 

verifiable  tiuth.  Early  in  On  War,  Clausewitz  asserts  that  “the  nariire  of  war  is  complex 

and  changeable,”  when  exploring  the  shifting  facets  of  warfai'e.’  Clausewitz  thus  links 

subjective  principles  or  characteristics  to  the  conduct  of  war*.  This  aspect  of  warfare  is 

best  described  as  wai'’s  character,  and  is  dynamic  and  constantly  changing.  Although 

seemingly  conti'adictory,  Clausewitz  later  claimed  that  “all  wai’s  ai'e  things  of  the  same 

naaire,”  when  discussing  the  phenomenon  of  war  itself.®  To  Clausewitz,  war,  not  its 

conduct,  could  be  defined  by  objective  principles  anchored  in  verifiable  truths  that  would 

remain  constant  and  immutable.  This  paper  accepts  the  view,  promulgated  by  many 

such  as  Karl  Popper,  who  believed  that  even  objective  knowledge  is  tentative,  and  a  military  theory 
constructed  around  it  would  invariably  confront  iiew  anomalies,  which  would  in  turn  require  new  theories 
to  exjjlain.  See  Echevarria,  Contemporary  War,  23. 

^  Carl  von  Clausewitz,  On  War,  Edited, by  Michael  Howard  ajid  Peter  Paret.  (Princeton,  NJ;  Princeton 
University  Press,  1984),  147. 

Echevania,  Clausewitz  and  Contemporary  War,  57. 

’  Clausewitz,  On  War,  90.  ' 

®Ibid.,  606. 
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modern  military  education,  systems,  that  the  nature  of  wai'  is  unchanging  aird  objective, 
while  the  character  of  warfai'e  varies  and  is  subjective. 

Clausewitz’s  treatment  of  uncertainty,  as  captured  in  his  description  of  war’s 
“trinitarian”  nature,  is  vital  to  an  understanding  his  vision  of  war’s  verifiable  and  constant 
tmths.  Widely  known  as  Clausewitz’s  “wondrous  trinity,”  Clausewitz  defines  the  nature 
of  war  as: 

more  than  a  true  chameleon  that  slightly  adapts  its  characteristics  to  the 
given  case.  As  a  total  phenomenon  its  dorrrinant  tendencies  always  make 
war  a  paradoxical  trinity — composed  of  primordial  violence,  hatred  and 
enmity,  which  ar-e  to  be  regarded  as  a  blind  natural  force;  of  the  play  of 
chance  arrd  probability  within  which  the  creative  spirit  is  free  to  roam;  and  • 
of  its  element  of  subordination,  as  an  instiaiment  of  policy,  which  makes  it 
subject  to  reason  alone.^ 

Violence,  chance,  and  reason  thus  forai  the  essence  of  war’s  objective  nature.  According 
to  Clausewitz,  this  trinitarian  model  offers  verifiable  truth  in  describing  the  phenomenon 
of  war,  and  must  also  inform  or  affect  wai'far'e,  or  the  methods  by  which  war  is 
conducted. 

Contemporary  advocates  of  “non-trinitarian  war'”  fundamentally  misunderstand 
Clausewitz’s  anal)ftical  framework.  Martin  van  Creveld,  who  coined  the  term  “non- 
trinitarian,”  joins  others  in  confusing  Clausewitz’s  “wondrous  trinity”  of  violence, 

chance,  and  reason  with  a  thi'ee  part  system  involving  the  populace,  military  fdrces,  and 

10 

government  of  a  grven  bellrgerent.  Proponents  for  the  notion  of  “non-trinitarian”  as  an 
analytical  framework  to  describe  certain  types  of  war,  those  tliat  involve  non-state  actors 
as  one  example,  misidentify  Clausewitz’s'  trinity  and  fail  to  understand  its  objective 


®  Clausewitz,  On  War,  89. 

"^Martin  van  Creveld,  The  Transformation  of  War,  (New  York:  The  Free  Press,  1991),  47. 
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nature.  This  paper  asserts  that  all  wars  are  trinitarian,  and  all  wars  ai'e  fought  in 
environments  characterized  by  the  intei-play  of  violence,  chance,  and  reason. 

While  perhaps  helpful  in  describing  the  context  in  which  special  operations  are 
executed,  the  elements  of  trinitarian  war-  offer  little  to  deepen  an  understanding  of  the 
operations  themselves  without  considering  the  interactions  between  the  three  elements. 

A  closer  examination  of  the  relationships  between  Clausewitz’s  wondrous  trinity  is 
required  to  best  explain  the  role  of  special  operations  in  war  and  warfare.  Examining  the 

elements  of  violence,  chance,  and  reason  from  the  perspective  of  non-linear  dynamics 

1 

may  explain  some  of  the  uncertainty  surrounding  special  operations. 

In  outlining  trinitarian  war,  Clausewitz  uses  the  metaphor  of  an  object  “suspended 
between  three  magnets.”^*  Clausewitz  described  the  elements  of  violence,  chance,  and 
reason  as  fixed  in  their-  fundamental  attributes,  but  variable  in  their  relations  to  one 
another.  Clausewitz’s  trinity  has  the  paradoxical  effect  of  anchoring  a  model  of 
verifiable  truths  around  a  metaphorical  relationship  that  contemporary  scientists  assert  is 
complex,  non-linear-,  and  uncertain. 

Accepting  this  inter-pretation  of  Clausewitz’s  metaphor  suggests  that  uncertainty 
exists  in  both  war’s  objective  elemerrts,  as  evidenced  by  the  variable  relationships 
between  tire  Clausewitzian  trinity,  and  in  its  subjective  elements,  which  by  definition  will 


"ibid. 

'■  Alan  BByercliBn,  “Clausewitz,  Nonlinearity,  and  the  Unpredictability  of  War”,  International  Security, 
(Winter  1992/93),  63.  Unsurprisingly,  even  Clausewitz’s  use  of  metaphor  is  subject  to  debate.  Other  ' 
perspectives  include  that  Clausewitz  intended  the  magnet  metaphor  to  illustrate  that  theory,  not  war  itself, 
must  be  balanced  between  the  three  forces  of  violence,  chance,  and  reason,  and  that  proponents  of  a  non¬ 
linear  interpretation  of  On  War  overstate  the  unpredictability  of  Clausevvitz’s  objective  elements.  See  Jon 
T.  Sumida,  Decoding  Clausewitz:  A  New  Approach  to  On  War,  (Lawrence,  KS:  University  of  Kansas 
Press,  2008),  xi.  . 
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vai'y  from  conflict  to  conflict.*^  Special  operations,  like  all  military  actions,  therefore 
invariably  occur  in  environments  marked  by  uncertainty.  As  one  of  a  variety  of  ^ 
warfare’s  means  or  methods  of  conduct,  special  operations  are  simply  aspects  of 
warfare’s  character,  and  an  understanding  of  special  operations  must  be  informed  by  the 
same  dynamism  and  change  that  characterize  warfare.  Conversely,  special  operations 
must  exist  w'ithin  the  context  of  war'  itself,  and  therefore  must  be  governed  or  affected  by 
the  verifiable  tr-uths  sought  by  Clausewitz  in  his  study  of  war.  While  seemingly  inane, 
these  realizations  have  profound  iniplications  for  reaching  a  deeper  understanding  of 
special  operations. 

Defining  Special  Operations 

The  emergence  of  special  operations  as  an  integral  part  of  modern  warfar'e  is 
inextricably  tied  to  the  uncertainty  of  trinitarian  war.  This  uncertainty  permeates  efforts 
by  both  military  and  civilian  communities  simply  to  codify  the  term  “special  operations.” 
Many  of  these  efforts  fail  to  achieve  even  a  basic  consensus  on  the  types  of  military 
operations  war-ranting  inclusion  in  the  category.  Other  contemporar'y  observers  tend  to 
conflate  special  operations  and  the  forces  which  conduct  them,  an  eri'or  that  offers  little  to 
distinguish  either  the  defining  characteristics  of  Special  Operations  Forces,  or  the  discrete 
aspects  of  those  military  operations  unique  enough  to  justify  the  adjective  “special.”  This 
ambiguity  and  lack  of  consensus  suri'ounding  basic  definitions  is  striking  considering  the 


Bart  Scliuunnan,  “Clausewitz  and  the  ‘New  Wars’  SchoXau,"  Parameters,  (Carlisle,  PA;  U.S.  Army 
War  College,  Spring,  2010),  96-7. 
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prominence  accorded  to  special  operations  in  both  popular  imagination,  and  , 
contemporary  militai'y  strategy/'* 

Efforts  by  both  military  and  civilian  scholars  to  agree  on  the  defining 
chai'acteristics  of  special  operations  are  inadequate  and  contradictory.  Vice  Admiral 
William  McRaven,  cuiTently  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Joint  Special  Operations 
Command,  defined  a  special  operation  as  “conducted  by  forces  specially  trained, 
equipped,  and  supported  for  a  specific  target  whose  destimction,  elimination  or  rescue  (in 
the  case  of  hostages),  is  a  political  or  military  imperative. McRaven’s  definition  most 
closely  resembles  the  U.S.  military’s  Joint  Publication  3-05  definition  of  “direct-action” 
missions,  which  include  “short-duration  strikes  and  other  small-scale  offensive  , 
actions . . .  which  employ  specialized  military  capabilities  to  seize,  desti'oy,  capture, 
exploit,  recover  or  damage  sensitive  targets.”^® 

McRaven’s  definition  is  too  naiTOwly  focused  around  violent  offensive  action, 

and  includes  as  a  defining  characteristic  the  types  of  forces  conducting  the  operations 

themselves.  While  defining  an  action  by  its  actor  is  possible,  McCraven’ s  definition 

indicates  that  any  operation  conducted  by  “specially  trained,  equipped,  and  supported” 

forces  becomes  a  de  facto  special  one. ,  This.confusiori  of  activity  with  actor  may  offer 

insight  into  the  organization  of  Special  Operations  Forces,  but  provides  no  compelling 

.  Eric  T.  Olson,  “A  Balanced  Approach  to  Irregular  Warfare,”  The  Journal  of  International  Security 
Affairs,  (Washington  D.C.,  Jewish  Institute  for  National  Security  Affairs  Publisliing),  Spring  2009,  vol  16. 
Contingency  Plan  (CONPLAN)  7500  is  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  campaign  strategy  against 
teiTorism.  U.S.  Special  Operations  Command  has  been  charged  with  “coordinating  and  synclmonizing” 
these  global  operations  against  terrorism,  an  unprecedented  elevation  of  special  operations’  role  in 
contemporary  waifaie. 

William  H.  McRaven,  SPEC  OPS:  Case  Studies  in  Special  Operations  Waifare:  Theory  and  Practice, 
(New  York,  NY:  Ballantine  Books,  1996),  8. 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Joint  Publication  3-05:  Doctrine  for  Joint  Special  Operations,  (Wasliington 
D.C.,  Office  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  2003),  GL-6. 
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justification  for  the  existence  of  the.subset  of  special  operations  inside  warfare’s  broader 
context  of  militaiy  operations.  ' 

Alternative  definitions  build  on  McCraven’s  approach,  but  suffer  from  similar' 
deficiencies.  Dr.  Robert  Spulak  asserts  that  special  operations  ar'e  “missions  to 
accomplish  strategic  objectives  where  the  use  of  conventional  forces  would  create 
unacceptable  risks  due  to  Clausewitzian  friction.”  Overcoming  this  friction,  Spulak 
asserts,  requires  the  use  of  special  operations  forces  whose  qualities  reflect  a  higher 
distribution  of  “high-performing”  attributes  than  found  in  conventional  forces.  These 
attr'ibutes  include  creativity,  flexibility,,  and  a  loosely  defined  attribute  Spulak  groups 
under  the  rubric  of  “elite  warriors.”  This  definition  again  ties  special  operations  to  .  , 
activities  performed  by  a  specially  selected  militai'y  force. 

The  relationship  between  the  relative  capabilities  of  Special  Operations  Forces 
and  conventional  forces  is  important  to  understanding  special  operations  themselves,  hut 
tends  to  fuel  arguments  over  the  roles  and  missions  of  special  and  conventional  forces, 
rather  than  illuminate  the  characteristics  of  special  operations  themselves.  Significantly, 
such  argumerrts  suggest  that  special  operations  exist  because  they  addr'ess  requirements 


RoberL  Spulak,  “A  Theory  of  Special  Operations:  the  Origin,  Qualities  and  Use  of  SOF,”  JSOU 
Report  07-7,  (Hurlburt  Field,  FL:  The  JSOU  Press,  2007),  1. 

Ibid.,  14-15.  Spulak’s  definition  acknowledges  McCraven’s  approach,  and  borrows  liberally  from 
McRaven’s  case  study.  Spulak  goes  even  further  to  cement  a  link  between  special  operations  forces  and 
special  operations,  arguing  that’“[i]t  is  not  the  missions  that  define  special  operations,  but  rather  the 
personnel.”  Spulak  acknowledges  this  argument  as  “circular”  while  defending  the  existence  of  special 
operations  forces  as  necessary  to  achieve  sti'ategic  objectives  whose  requirements  outstrip  the  capabilities 
of  conventional  forces.  Spulak’s  work  offers  insight  into  the  characteristics  of  special  operations  forces, 
but  fails  to  establish  a  compelling  explanation  for  the  existence  of  special  operations  outside  of  a  relative 
compai'ison  to  the  ability  of  conventional  forces.  See  Spulak,  “A  Theory,”  12-13. 
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that  exceed  the  capabilities  of  conventional  forces,  whose  cliaracteristics  may  change 

•  19 

over  time. 

A  useful  definition  of  special  operations  must  be  divorced  from  the  forces  that 
conduct  them.  A  failure  to  do  so  tends  to  cloud  an  understanding  of  special  operations  by 
focusing  on  a  discussion  of  which  activities  Special  Operations  Forces  should  conduct 
rather  than  attempting  to  define  the  operations  themselves.  Examining  whether 
counterterrorism  or  counterinsurgency  operations  belong  under  the  umbrella  of  special 
operations  is  a  potentially  useful  exercise  in  pursuing  an  understanding  of  special 
operations.  Pai'sing  the  nuances  of  how  special  operations  forces  can  combat  teiTorism 
via  a  variety  of  “SOF  core  activities,”  such  as  direct  action  or  special  reconnaissance, 
tends  to  provoke  a  debate  on  whether  conventional  forces  ai'e  not  equally  capable  of  the 
same  activities. Such  debate  tends  to  address  militaiy  parochialisrn  and  friction 
between  military  organizations  more  than  it  provides  insight  into  the  nature  of  special 
operations. 

Joint  militai'y  doctrine  of  the  United  States  offers  the  best  contemporary  definition 

for  special  operations.  According  to  this  doctrine,  special  operations  are: 

operations  conducted  in  hostile,  denied,  or  politically  sensitive 
environments  to  achieve  military,  diplomatic,  informational,  and/or 
economic  objectives  employing  military  capabilities  for  which  there  is  no 
broad  conventional  force  requirement.  These  operations  often  require 


'Ubid.,  13, 

Michele  L.  Malvesti,  “Time  for  Action:  Redefining  SOF  Missions  and  Activities,”  CNAS  Working 
Paper,  (Washington  D.C.:  Center  for  a  New  American  Security  Publishing,  2009),  3-4.  Malvesti’s  work  is 
representative  of  the  broad  tendency  to  conflate  special  operations  with  the  forces  which  conduct  them. 
Malvesti’s  examination  of  the  missions  and  activities  of  special  operations  forces  fails  to  examine  whether 
or  not  such  missions  and  activities  are,  in  fact,  special  operations.  The  clear  inference  is  that  since  such 
missions/activities  are  conducted  by  special  operations  forces,  they  ai'e  examples  of  special  operations. 
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covert,  clandestine,  or  low-visibility  capabilities.  [Special  Operations]  are 
applicable  across  the  range  of  military  operations. 

This  definition  offers  details  about  the  environments  in  which  special  operations  are 

conducted,  as  well  as  capabilities  required  for  the  success  of  such  operations.  It  avoids, 

however,  defining  special  operations  through  the  types  of  force  that  engage  in  them.  Hie 

joint  definition’s  emphasis  is  on  the  relationship  between  special  operations  and  those 

operational  requirements  conventional  forces  fulfill.^'^ 

Requirements,  Probabilities,  and  Uncertainty 

As  the  means  through  which  violence' is  applied,  warfare  creates  the  necessity  for 

military  forces  tailored  to  meet  the  requirements  of  war.  These  military  forces  are 

developed  to  operate  in  the  environment  of  trinitarian  wai"  Clausewitz  describes  in  On 

War.  The  dominant  characteristic  of  hinitaiian  war  is  uncertainty,  the  result  of  which  is 

an  inability  to  accurately  predict  the  requirements  of  either  war  itself,  or  the  types  of 

waifai'e  that  characterize. any  given  conflict. 

Actions  and  choices  available  in  this  uncertain  environment  drive  war’s 

requirements,  which  are  informed  by  and  must  rely  on  assumptions  and  probability  to 

predict  the  number,  type,  and  capabilities  of  forces  required  to  wage  war*  successfully. 

Hie  subjective  uncertainty  of  warfare  affects  forces  tailored  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 

war  after  it  commences.  Conversely,  the  objective  uncertainty  of  trinitarian  war’s 


.Toint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 1-l.  . 

■■  Ibid.,  GL-6.  The  .Toint  Publication  further  defines  special  operations  as  “diffei-[ing]  from 
coiiveiitioiial  operations  in  degree  of  physical  and  political  risk,  operational  techniques,  mode  of 
employment,  independence  from  friendly  support;  and  dependence  on  detailed  operational  intelligence  and 
indigenous  assets."  This, comparison  implies  the  relative  characteristics  of  botlr  special  and  conventional 
operations,  butfails  to  address  the  requirements  of  war  that  should  shape  those  characteristics. 
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intei-play  of  violence,  chance,  and  reason  affects  forces  created  in  anticipation  of  some 
future  conflict. 

These  uncertainties  present  weighty  implications  for  belligerents  in  war. 
Assuming  that  the  impossibility  of  perfect  foresight  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  rnilitary 
force  tailored  to  surgically  meet  every  requirement  presented  by  the  outbreak  of  war, 
would  still  fail  to  account  for  the  uncertain  interactions  of  that  wai'’s  progress.  Both  the 
context  of  wai'  and  its  conduct  prove  impervious  to  completely  accurate  prediction,  and 
therefore  both  ai'e  governed  by  probability. 

Clausewitz  addressed  the  necessity  of  probabilities  and  assumptions  as  gauges  for 
war-  in  his  examination  of  the  differences  between  theoretical  war,  and  the  war  found  in 
reality.'  In  essence,  the  probabilities  and  assumptions  political  and  military  leaders  use 
to  frame  their  visions  of  war  are  reified  in  tlie  military  forces  created  to  address  war's 
requirements.  Assuming  the  character  of  a  given  war  will  be  uTegular,  for  instance,,  will 
likely  result  in  the  creation  of  a  military  force  whose  haining,  equipment,  and  doctrine 
are  unfocused  on  the  peculiar  requirements  of  regular  warfare. 

The  efficacy  of  any  military  force  should  then  strongly  correlate  to  the  degree  that 
the  assumptions  that  inform  their  creation  match  the  realities  of  the  war  that  governs  their 
employment.^^  Belligerents  who  through  luck  or  foresight  accurately  gauge  the 

Clausewitz,  On  War,  80.  Echevarria  notes  that  Clausewitz’s  refutation  of  the  “laws  of  logical 
necessity”  as  a  governing  principle  in  war  tends  to  render  arguments  for  any  particular  military  or  political 
solution  to  war  matters  of  subjective  judgment,  not  logical  or  mathematic  certainty. 

■'*  Grey,  Another  Bloody  Century,  171.  Grey  recognizes  the  link  between  requirements  and  capabilities, 
noting  that  “[ajrmed  forces  optimal  to  engage  other  armed  forces,  and  then  to  seize  and  hold  ground,  are 
unlikely  to  be  armed  forces  optimal  for  hunting  down  irregular  enemies  in  dense  jungles,  mountainous 
terrain,  or  mega-cities.” 

Some  scholars  in  the  fields  of  non-linear  dynamics  argue  that  simply  knowing  the  initial  condition  of 
any  “system”  as  complex  as  war  is  impossible.  Explanations  for  such  non-lineai*  uncertainty  span  a  vainety 
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probabilities  of  war  should  field  a  militaiy  force  capable  of  meeting  many  of  the 
requirements  a  given  war  demands.  Those  whose  assumptions  are  less  accurate,  or  who 
chance  favors  less,  may  field  a  militai'y  force  ill-suited  to  meeting  many  of  a  given  war’s 
requirements.  Colin  Grey,  a  noted  historian  and  sti'ategic  thinker,  argues  for  the  historical 
prevalence  of  the  latter  case  when  claiming  that  “[o]ver  the  centuries  identifying  a 
nation’s  future  shategic  priorities  has  proved  to  be  a  very  imprecise  art,  and  as  a  result 
peacetime  force  sti’uctures  have  seldom  proved  relevant  when  put  to  the  test  of  war.”^® 

A  simplified  presentation  of  the  above  argument  recognizes  that  war  invariably 
creates  requirements  for  a  belligerent,  some  of  which  must  be  addressed  by  a  milifaiy 
force.  These  requirements  are  impossible  to  perfectly  quantify,  and  actors  in  war  must 
rely  on  probabilities  and  assumptions  to  mitigate  the  risks  posed  by  the  uncertainty  of 
binitaiian  war.  Such  probabilities  and  assumptions  ai’e  never  perfectly  accurate,  and 
result  in  the  creation  of  a  military  force  capable  of  meeting  some  of  war’s  requirements, 
but  structurally  unsuited  to  fulfilling  others.  These  remaining  requirements  of  wai*,  which 
standing  military  forces  shaped  by  war’s  probabilities  ai’e  ill-suited  to  meet,  ai'e  the  realm' 
of  special  operations.  '  r 

The  Implications  of  Uncertainty 

Special  operations  ai'e  more  than  simply  those  military  activities  that  conventional 
forces  do  not  perform.  Special  operations  can  best  be  viewed  as  a  response  to  military 
requirements  revealed  by  the  uncertainty  of  trinitarian  war.  These  military  requirements 

of  scientific  disciplines,  touching  on  holism,  complexity  theory  and  adaptive  systems,  computable 
mathematics,  and  the  roles  of  feedback  and  homeostasis  in  complex  systems.  For  a  broad  ovei-view  of  the 
role  of  uncertainty  in  non-linear  systems,  see  Peter  Coveney  and  Roger  Highfield,  Frontiers  of  Complexity. ■ 
The  Search  For  Order  in  a  Chaotic  World,  (New  York,  Fawcett  Columbine,  1995),  5-42. 

Grey,  Another  Bloody  Century,  [72. 
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ai'e  linked  to  both  conventional  force  requirements,  and  directly  linked  to  the  uncertain 
aspects  of  both  war  and  warfare.  Attempts  to  further  refine  a  definition  of  special 
operations  ignore  this  uncertainty,  and  underemphasize  the  links  between  trinitaiian  war, 
and  conventional  force  requirements. 

Conventional  force  requirements  shift  over  time,  in  accordance  with  the 
prevailing  assumptions  and  calculations  of  probability  favored  by  political  and  military 
leaders.  These  changes  typically  happen  slowly,  in  an  evolutionary  progression.^^  As 
requirements  change,  conventional  forces  adopt  or  discard  capabilities  to  seiwice  those 
requirements.  The  interaction  of  requirements  and  developed  capabilities  results  in  a 
constantly  changing  airay  of  potential  militaiy  operations  that  conventional  forces  are  . 
both  prepai'ed,  and  ill-prepared  to  perform. 

Special  operations  are  directly  linked  to  a  similarly  variable  aiiay  of  potential 
requirements  by  the  uncertainty  of  trinitarian  war,  and  its  conduct.  Errors  in  assumption 
and  miscalculated  probabilities  about  the  form  and  conduct  of  warfare  will  fail  to 

anticipate  all  contingencies  warfar'e  reveals.  Deficiencies  in  the  performance  of 

1  .  • 

conventional  forces  in  addressing  known  requirements'  might  illuminate  others  that 
escaped  prediction.  The  rmlitary  requrtements  for  special  operations  are  thusly  linked  to 

changing  conventional  force  requirements,  and  the  fundamentally  uncertain  aspects  of 

■/ 

war  itself.  In  both  cases,  linking  discrete  roles,  missions,  or  activities  together  as 

examples  of  special  operations  is  an  exercise  in  futility.  Over  time,  the  changing 

Williamson  Murray,  “Innovation  Past  and  Present,”  Muitay  and  Millett,  eds.,  Military  Innovation  in 
the  Interwar  Period,  (New  York,  NY;  Cambridge  University  Press,  1996),  310-313.  Rapid  or 
revolutionary  change  is  possible,  and  usually  occurs  in  conjunction  with  a  dramatic  shift  in  the  assumptions 
or  probabilities  used  to  describe  war’s  possibilities.  Murray’s  treatment  of  changes  in  military  cultures  is 
complex,  and  offers  differences  between  peacetime  and  wartime  changes  in  military  bureaucracies. 
Generalizations  from  Murray’s  examination  include  the  assertion  that  successful  shifts  in  military 
capability  occur  slowly,  particularly  in  peacetime,  .  ^ 
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requirements  that  drive  the  need  for  special  operations  compel  alterations  to  their  forms, 
functions,  appearance  and  military  aims. 

Rethinking  Special  Operations 

Accepting  the  notion  that  special  operations  exist  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
war’s  “trinitarian”  nature,  and  that  they  emerge  to  address  uncertain  military 
requirements  offers  several  advantages  over  existing  models.  This  definition  suggests 
that  the  relationship  between  special  operations  and  conventional  operations  is  poorly 
understood,  potentially  hindering  the  synchronization  of  both.  Linking  special  operations 
to  the  uncertainty  of  trinitarian  war  also  recognizes  the  subjective  role  of  a  military 
commander’s  assessment  in  identifying  oppoilunities  for  the  conduct  of  special 
operations.  The  proposed  definition’s  first  serious  implication  is  that  the  activities  of 
contemporary  Special  Operations  Forces  cannot,  or  should  not,  directly  coixelate  with  an 
understanding  of  special  operations. 

Divorcing  a  definition  of  special  operations  from  the  forces  that  conduct  them 
allows  for  a  flexible  understanding  of  special  operations,  an  understanding  which  can  and 
should  change  over  time.  Emerging  requirements  derived  from  war,  or  prepai'ations  for 
war,  which  find  no  standing  military  forces  tailored  to  meet  them  can  be  viewed  as 
special  only  as  long  as  the  gap  between  requirements  and  conventional  capabilities 
persists.  Operating  aircraft  while  using  visual  augmentation  systems,  the  military  jargon 
for  what  is  known  commonly  as  night-vision  goggles,  is  an  illustrative  example.  The 
abortive  attempt,  in  1980,  to  rescue  U.S.  hostages  held  in  Iran  revealed  an  emerging 
military  requirement  to  operate  a  variety  of  aircraft  with  the  aid  of  night-vision 
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equipment.  Existing  military  forces  were  unprepared  for  this  emerging  requirement.  Ei 

the  context  of  military  capabilities  in  1980,  piloting  an  aircraft  with  night  vision  goggles 

; 

was  an  example  of  a  special  operation,  even  as  piloting  the  same  aircraft  without  night 
vision  equipment  remained  a  conventional  force  requirement. 

Over  the  next  30  yeai's,  however,  the  use  of  visual  augmentation  systems 
transitioned  to  become  a  common,  if  not  yet  universal,  practice  aboard  a  broad  range  of 
military  aircraft.  The  diffusion  of  technology  across  the  U.S.  military  and  gradual 
increases  in  the  proficiency  of  military  aviators  may  explain  aspects  of  this  change  in 
militaiy  capability.  The  driving  force  behind  the  use  of  night  vision  equipment  as  an  aid 
to  flight  across  the  U.S.  militai-y  aviation  community,  however,  was  the  identification  of 
that  capability  as  a  broad  military  requirement.  In  this  manner,  a  clearly  stated  military 
requirement  resulted  in  a  gradual  increase  in  capability  across  the  broader  U.S.  force, 
until  the  gap  between  requirement  and  capability  no  longer  existed.  In  201 1,  it  is  no 
longer  useful  to  consider  piloting  an  aircraft  with  night  vision  goggles  as  a  special 
operation. 

A  similar  example  involves  the  collection  of  forces  engaged  in  routing  the  Taliban 
in  Afghanistan  in  late  2001  and  eaiiy  2002.  The  aftermath  of  the  September  1 1,  2001 
attacks  on  the  United  States  revealed  an  emerging  military  requirement  for  a  light  ground 
force,  capable  of  working  closely  with  local  actors,  to  leverage  precision  targeting  and 
close  air  support  to  defeat  Taliban  forces  in  Afghanistan.  In  response  to  this 

\ 

■^Janies  H.  Kyle,  The  Guts  To  Try:  The  Untold  Story  of  the  Iran  Hostage  Rescue  Mission:  by  the  On- 
Scene  Desert  Commander,  (New  York,  NY:  Orion  Books,  2002),  87-89.  The  use  of  visual  augmentation 
systems  as  aids  to  flight  rested  largely  inside  the  Au"  Force  Special  Operations  (AFSOC)  commuiiity  prior 
to  1980.  Proficiency  flying  hours  using  night  vision  goggles  were  limited  by  budget  constraints,  even 
inside  AFSOC. 
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requirement,  small  numbers  of  U.S,  Air  Fotce  Combat  Controllers,  embedded  with  U.S. 
Army  Special  Forces  teams  and  indigenous  fighters,  leveraged  aircraft  as  varied  as  B-52s, 
AC-lSOs  and  F-18s  in  a  textbook  unconventional  warfai'e  campaign  against  the  Taliban.^® 
Delivering  lethal  effects  via  airpower  was  a  broad,  conventional  militai'y  requirement  in 
2001,  as  were  tai'get  acquisition,  terminal  guidance  operations,  and  close  air  support. 

Light  ground  forces  existed  in  abundance  prior  to  the  offensive  in  Afghanistan,  as  did 
aircraft  capable  of  performing  interdiction,  strategic  bombing,  and  close  air  support 
missions.  The  combination  of  forces  employed  in  Afghanistan  during  the  initial  U.Slv 
offensive,  conducting  missions  that  when  viewed  separately  were  nearly  all  examples  of 
conventional  operations,  emerged  as  an  example  of  special  operations.-  The  2001  U.S. 
offensive  in  Afghanistan  constitutes  a  series  of  special  operations  not  because  of  the 
types  of  U.S.  forces  involved  in  attacking  the  Tahban,  but  because  of  the  unique  and 
unforeseen  military  requirements  that  drove  their  employment. 

The  separation  of  special  operations  from  the  forces  that  conduct  them  is  more 
than  a  semantic  argument.  The  consequences  of  such  a  divorce  are  significant, 
considering  the  size  and  scope  of  U.S.  Special  Operations  Command,  the  activities  it 
purports  to  conduct,  and  the  manner  by  which  forces  assigned  to  it  are  created,  trained 
and  employed.  The  Special  Operations  Forces  aligned  under  the  coimnand  engage  in  a 
variety  of  military  activities,  many  of  which  do  not  meet  this  paper’s  proposed  definition 
for  special  operations. 

U.S.  Special  Operations  Command,  as  a  unified  command  with  service-like 

responsibilities,  is  responsible  for  the  activities  and  direction  of  nearly  58,000  military 

\ 

Sean  Naylor,  Not  a  Good  Day  to  Die:  The  Untold  Story  of  Operation  Anaconda,  (New  York,  NY: 
Buckley  Publishing  Group,  2005),  25. 
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personnel  across  four  military  services.  According  to  doctrine  promulgated  by  the 
command,  Special  Operations  Forces  engage  in  12  “core  activities,”  including  direct 
action,  special  reconnaissance,  information  operations,  counter-proliferation  of  weapons 
of  mass  destmction,  counterinsurgency  operations,  and  activities  specified  by  the 
■  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  President  of  the  United  States.^°  With  the  exception  of  the  final 
“core  activity,”  whose  exclusivityls  a  matter  of  the  direct  tasking  from  national 
leadership  and  not  a  reflection  of  the  mission  requirements  received  by  Special 
Operations  Forces,  every  ‘Aore  activity”  listed  by  U.S.  Special  Operations  Command  is, 
or  has  been,  a  mission  set  the  larger  U.S.  conventional  force  also  executes. 

The  focus  of  cuixent  Special  Operations  Forces  may  be  misguided  when  viewed 
through  the  lens  of  this  paper’s  proposed  definition.  The  current  focus^  on  Special 
Operations  Forces  capabilities,  generated  in  isolation  from  conventional  force 
requirements,  leads  to  redundancies.  As  an  example,  the  militaiy  forces  of  the  United 
States  have  engaged  in  counterinsurgency  operations  for  nearly  all  of  tlie  twenty-first 
century’s  first  decade.  Since  counterinsm'gency  operations  were  not  the  focus  of  .the  U.S. 
military’s  conventional  forces  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  their  recently  assumed 
prominence  has  revealed  a  host  of  military  requirements.  These  requirements  have 
forced  a  significant  change  in  the  capabilities  of  conventional  forces,  to  emphasize  the 
unique  aspects  of  this  style  of  warfare.  To  organize  markedly  smaller  and  ostensibly 
different  Special  Operations  Forces  to  fulfill  the  same  requirements  that  conventional 

I  '  ; 

Tim  Nye,  USSOCOM  Fact  Book,  (Tampa,  FL:  U.S.  Special  Operations  Command  Public  Affairs, 
2010),  7.  Title  10  of  the  U.S.  Code  directs  U.S.  Special  Operations  Command  to  “develop  special 
operations  strategy,  doctrine,  and  tactics.”  A  more  accurate  description  of  the  Command’s  activities  might 
be  the  development  of  strategy,  doctrine  and  tactics  for  Special  Operations  Forces.  The  Command’s 
choice  of  “core  activities”  demonsti'ates  that  these  forces,  and  not  the  military  requirements  that  created 
them,  are  the  clear  focus  of  effort. 
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forces  fulfill  suggests  either  an  under-resourced  conventional  militai'y  arm  that  lacks  the 
means  to  meet  its  requirements,  or  a  lack  of  discrete  requirements  for  Special  Operations 
Forces — and  thus  duplicative  and  wasteful  capability. 

The  role  of  militai'y  commanders  in  identifying  opportunities  for  the  conduct  of 
special  operations  is  underappreciated.  Clausewitz  identified  the  need  for  military 
commanders  to  exercise  insight  and  intuition  to  overcome  the  subjective  uncertainty 
inherent  to  the  changing  chai'acter  of  warfare?^  Special  operations  cannot  occur  without ' 
the  creative  spirit  of  a  military  commander  recognizing  emerging, militai'y  requirements, 
and  deteiminmg  that  conventional  forces  lack  the  capability  or  capacity  to  fill  them. 

Such  realizations  codify  the  risks  attendant  to  any  form  of  warfare,-  and  imply  that 
subjective  judgments  about  the  requirements  of  war  are,  in  essence,  attempts  to  mitigate 
risk,  particulai'ly  at  the  tactical  and  operational  levels  of  war.  While  counterintuitive,  it 
is  unrealized  opportunities  for  the  conduct  of  special  operations  that  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  military  commanders  in  shaping  their  execution,  Emerging  military 
requirements  that  remain  unaddressed  by  military  commanders  may  constitute  a  failure  to 
apply  insight  or  intuition  towards  the  execution  of  special  operations. 

The  final  implication  of  this  paper’s  proposed  definition  for  special  operations  is 
to  suggest  a  new  model  for  organizing,  training,  and  equipping  Special  Operations 
Forces.  Modem  Special  Operations  Forces  can  be  viewed  as  an  elite  collection  of  forces 
narrowly  focused  on  specific  military  missions,  but  gradually  becoming  indistinguishable 


Clausewitz,  On  War,  90. 

Echevarria,  Contemporaiy  War,  192-3. 
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from  the  conventional  military  forces  they  support. A  more  effective  concept  might 
involve  the  creation  of  a  broadly  focused  military  force,  whose  emphasis  on  adaptability 
renders  them  fungible  military  assets.  This  concept  of  a  fungible  militai'y  force  is  best 
suited  to  meet  the  challenges  of  rapid  change  and  uncertain  requirements  that  should  be 
anticipated  by  forces  developed  and  organized  to  conduct  special  operations. 

Building  a  fungible  and  adaptive  military  force  to  address  special  operations  may 
better  align  the  requirements  for  such  missions  with  thek  inherent  uncertainty,  but  it  is 
also  likely  difficult  to  accomplish.  A  broadly  focused  collection  of  Special  Operations 
Forces  may  risk  diffusion  of  effort  agamst  competing  assumptions  of  future  requirements, 
and  differing  visions  of  an  uncertain  operating  environment.  Training  and  equipping  a 
force  to  be  “adaptive”  and  “fungible”  lacks  the  precision  that  infoims  a  narrowly  focused 
requirement  to  be  capable  of  direct  action  missions,  as  an  example.  Narrowly  focused 
military  activities  lie  near  the  center  of  service  progi'ammatic  and  budgetary  processes. 
Overcoining  the  bureaucratic  sinews  that  link  military  requirements,  military  capabilities, 
and  military  funding  may  be  the  single  greatest  obstacle  to  realizing  a  new  concept  of 
operations  and  organization  for  Special  Operations  Forces. 

Those  overawed  by  the  uncertainty  Shakespeai'e  ascribes  to  war  might  “profess 
ourselves  to  be  the  slaves  of  chance,  and  flies. of  every  wind  that  blows.”^"^  Political  and 
military  leaders  lack  the  luxury  of  allowing  uncertainty  to  dominate  preparations  for  wai* 

and  must  tlierefore  find  methods  to  attempt  to  manage  it.  It  is  possible,  with  the 

.  ^ 

Jessica  Tui’nley,  Retaining  a  Precarious  Value  as  Special  Operations  Go  Mainstream,  (Hurlburt 
Field,  FL:  Joint  Special  Operations  University  Press,  2008),  8-9.  Turnley  generally  accepts  die  conflation 
of  special  operations  with  the  personnel  who  conduct  them,  but  also  provides  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
bureaucratic  and  cultural  forces  gradually  conforming  Special  Operations  Forces  to  conventional  militai'y 
norms. 

William  Shakespeare,  “The  Winter’s  Tale,"  IV,  iv,  543. 
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orientation  outlined  in  this  paper,  to  view  special  operations  as  a  nation’s  hedge  against 
Clausewitzian  uncertainty.  To  accept  this  view  realizes  that  special  operations  exist  as  a 
consequence  of  the  inlierent  uncertainty  of  Clausewitz’s  trinitarian  war,  that  specific 
military  needs  drive  their  creation  and  execution,  and  that  special  operations  should  be 
defined  simply  as  military  activities  that  lack  broad  conventional  force  requirements. 
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